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The cricket chirps all day, 

“‘O fairest summer, stay!"’ 

The squirrel eyes askance the chestnuts browning; 

The wild fowl fly afar 

Above the foamy bar, 

And hasten southward ere the skies are frowning. 

—Ge0rGE ARNOLD, *‘September”’ 

<> 


HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 1 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. —Cuarzes Hernrotu, Organist 

<D 

The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 





The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men a women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 





The Carnecre MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 
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BON JOUR, MR. OUIMET! 


Francis Ouimet electrified the world of sport by 
winning the amateur championship in the golf 
tournament at Chicago. The electrical part of 
his achievement was not the victory itself, but 
the fact that after having made himself champion 
seventeen years ago, when he was a mere lad of 
twenty-one, he was able to come back and defeat 
all contenders, young and old alike, in one of 
the most hard-fought contests of many years. 
We walked over the moor with Mr. Ouimet one 
summer at Bretton Woods, and again we trod the 
turf with him in another summer at Wianno, at 
Cape Cod; and on both occasions he made an 
impression of an engaging and delightful per- 
sonality, a man in whom the honor of good 
sportsmanship is cherished like the high quality 
of chivalry. His dramatic victory preserves the 
adventurous spirit which seems inherent in the 
game of golf. And good men never grow old. 


CARLYLE’S BIG IDEA 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

Inclosing my subscription, may I quote Carlyle: 
‘Great is journalism. Is not every able editor a 
ruler of the world, being a persuader of it?"’ 

—James L. Mason 


GOOD WORDS 


CLEVELAND, Oxu10 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

The news of the Carnegie Institute and the 
“‘light’’ which is shed through ‘‘The Editor's 
Window” on the Institute and world affairs 
are of great interest and much pleasure to me. 

—Caro.ine Tower Stuyvesant LapsLey 





AGAIN THE EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

It is very satisfying to have your authoritative 
statement that after a personal visit to the Empire 
State Building you found it to have exactly 103 
stories. Can you now tell a constant reader of 
your most interesting Magazine how long it takes 
the elevator to carry one to the top? 

—Boyce H. Batiarp 


Our correspondent’s query was sent to New 
York and brought forth this prompt and courte- 
ous reply from E. M. Carney, the observatory 
manager of the building: 

“The running time of the elevators carrying 
passengers from the ground floor to the seventy- 
ninth floor is approximately one minute and 
twenty-two seconds. The trip is continued in a 
second elevator to the eighty-sixth floor, the total 
time required for the ascent to the eighty-sixth 
floor observatory being about two minutes.” 

We might add that a third elevator goes from the 
eighty-sixth floor to the one hundred and second 
floor in about thirty seconds, and that access to 
the one hundred and third floor, the mooring mast, 
is barred by a chain. 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


By CamMiILLe Et1ENNE GRAPIN 


Professor of Architecture at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


[Mr. Gage came to Tech in 1923, and his coming added another gifted member to the noted 


band of Frenc 


architects teaching and practicing in this country, and gave new evidence of the faith 


of our architectural schools in the influence of the Ecole des Beaux Arts on the architecture of America. 
A student of Lebas et Ginain, of Bernier, and of Laloux, he has been the winner of many medals, prizes, 
and competitions much coveted in architectural circles. His illuminating article was written in his 
own beautiful French language, and we give it here in free translation. ] 


HE function creates the form; the 

form determines the method of con- 
struction; the method of construction 
determines the character—that is, the 
style. Upon this 
premise has all 
architecture been 
based from the very 
beginning. 

The Egyptian, 
the Hindu, the 
Greek, the Roman, 
and the Gothic 
builders were all 
confronted by prob- 
lems similar to our 
own. These prob- 
lems they solved in 
response to the 
needs of their 
people through the 
means then at their 
disposal, at the 
same time con- 
stantly searching 
to improve upon 
the method at 
hand. The column, 
the lintel, the arch, 
the vault, and the dome—each was 
admirably utilized according to its 
purpose: that of supporting a temple, 
covering a space, or sheltering a large 
area. Nor did these builders ever retro- 
gress; on the contrary, they never 
ceased in their striving to create the 
best effect possible from the materials 
available. And despite the fact that 
labor was cheap, they were very judici- 
Ous in their use of it. These ancient 
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peoples were logical in their method of 
construction, in the forms they used, 
and in the adaptation to the purpose of 
the building; hence, each has left a 
characteristic style. 

Today's building 
must observe these 
same architectural 
fundamentals in the 
light of our new 
social, economic, 
and psychological 
aiden, chief of 
which are the *‘me- 
chanical elements’’ 
in a highly ad- 
vanced form by 
reason of the intro- 
duction of steel and 
reinforced concrete. 
We must decorate 
more economically, 
due to the ever in- 
creasing scarcity of 
skilled workmen. 
We no longer have 
the time to study 
in all its detail a 
beautiful facade 
replete with ornamentation but must 
conceive it as a mass or a silhouette. 
It is necessary for us to build rapidly 
to obtain quick returns on investments; 
to house in a limited area a large number 
of people; and to consider the constant 
necessity for better hygienic conditions. 

It is a mistake for the architect or 
the engineer to ignore these improve- 
ments, although he is influenced strongly 
by the past and by a set of habits which 





he finds it very difficult to overcome, 
even as others find it so difficult to keep 
up with the leaps and bounds in the 
progress of science. The heritage of 
our fathers is detrimental only when 
it is not completely understood; a copy 
is injurious only if, instead of allowing 
a finer analysis of the great artists of 
former days, it is simply employing, 
in a lazy fashion, designs created for 
other purposes. If a building is de- 
signed in such a manner, it defies classi- 
fication. (Unfortunately, we see too 
many stereotyped buildings which are 
only poor copies or false interpreta- 
tions, as an example of this is the pitiful 
effect produced by meretricious orna- 
ment added to the simple lines of a 
skyscraper. ) 

Next, the architect considers the 
wishes and needs of the clients for whom 
he works. He is constantly confronted 
by new problems which he must solve. 
In this he will find it necessary to seek 
the advice and assistance of mechanical 
and engineering experts, because it 
would too greatly complicate his educa- 
tion to master these phases also. What 
especially concerns the student is that 
he be interested not only in the theory 
of architecture as drawn on paper, but 
that he may also be able to meet the 
problems that arise in our everyday 
modern existence. He must think 
organically, structurally, and not merely 
of decorative designs, and should learn 
to recognize the cases where, under the 
pretext of creating something new, the 
cornice has been omitted, the roof con- 
cealed, the base nonexistent, or a cer- 
tain fragile element of decoration 
through lack of protection from the 
merciless elements of Nature loses its 
importance. To sum up, sincerity must 
be the architect's first purpose: he must 
produce a true expression of life. 

When confronted by a problem the 
architect will, first of all, be governed 
by the needs of his client, whose de- 
mands will vary according to the coun- 
try, climate, density of population, and 
the customs of his locality. He will 
mentally outline the future building, 
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take his parti (scheme) from the sur- 
face, length, depth, and height (height 
is a dangerous element in the very tall 
building when it is used only as a 
novelty or an advertising motive); he 
will provide adequate lighting and good 
ventilation and will place the major 
elements in the saleseal Ositions, 
since these are always called. u on to 
play an important rdéle in the aos 
tion of a building; he should present 
pleasing perspectives and still allow 
ease of access to the building. In seek- 
ing patterns, he can turn to the realm 
of Nature which offers so many diversi- 
fied forms, such as the antediluvian 
animals, the mollusks, and the butter- 
flies. 

At this point the function will have 
created the form. 

Coincident with the execution of the 
working plans, the architect considers 
the materials which he has at his dis- 

osal for the erection of the building. 

hen follow countless smaller problems 
which it is necessary to solve in detail, 
and soon the materials which at first 
did not seem to harmonize manage to 
find their places, so that each succeeding 
step or detail is relatively simple. 

Thus the method of construction is 
found. 

When the architect is not confronted 
by the usual problem, where the style 
is self-determined, as for example, in 
residential work, he has only himself 
to look to for inspiration, since the 
past does not furnish him any ready- 
made models. It is here that the archi- 
tect is often required to submit to the 
taste of his client, who may ask him 
to place a certain detail taken from a 
postal-card view of a recently visited 
country where the climate, the con- 
ditions of life, or the methods of con- 
struction differ entirely from his own. 
The stereotyped plan and oft-used deco- 
ration are no longer accepted. Al- 
though the new materials suggest the 
modern decorative réle, great care must 
be used in their application. Photog- 
raphy of forms Ms the microscope 
has given us many new patterns from 
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which to choose for decoration. In 
addition to the multitude of new prob- 
lems that are constantly arising, the 
architect must always reckon with the 
pressure for speed in construction. 

In his training the architect has 
learned to rely more upon himself than 
upon others, and in order to fulfill his 
mission and put a stamp of unity upon 
his work, the master realizes the neces- 
sity of taking advantage of every possi- 
ble benefit from the present method of 
construction. His modern building will 
be, therefore, mostly of steel or rein- 
forced concrete—at least as far as the 
framework is concerned—and if the 
honest scruples with which he began 
his studies have been maintained, he will 
want his building to be all steel and not 
a deceptive medley of any and every 
material. He will dispense with the 
superfluous—which at times is difficult 
because he must therefore employ a 
substitute—and will consider his build- 
ing as a nude which must be clothed. 
It can never be considered as fully 
clothed by hanging upon it gaudy 
trinkets after the manner of the early 
nineteenth century, which period is 
responsible for our ostentatious archi- 
tecture now enveloping domestic archi- 
tecture. 

And so by these intricate steps the 
method of construction determines the 
character. 

Whenever original or advanced 
thought has appeared in any of the arts, 
it has always shocked the accepted 
conventions. After all, it is the archi- 
tect’s taste alone which counts, that of 
the masses is not important—the masses 
follow, they are unable to lead. By 
raising the standards of knowledge and 
the quality of talent, new methods 
furnish the architect the confidence 
with which to assert himself and to 
stand by his convictions with patience 
and tenacity. If he is pecs in his 
research by the plaudits of the masses 
he is not a leader but only a follower— 
let him become a vender of plaster 
statuettes! 

In every creative art in which genius 
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and inspiration form an integral part, 
there must be a fruition period. At 
this formative moment when the young 
architect asks to be initiated but at the 
same time released from the shackles of 
the past, he merits sincere assistance, 
sympathy, and guidance from those of 
us who have preceded him in the 
profession. 


THE FISHER BODY 
CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


"es of the most valuable advertising 
competitions of the year was that 
organized last fall by the Fisher Body 
Corporation under the title of the Fisher 
Body Craftsman’s Guild. This Guild 
had as its high aim the promotion of 
interest in fine craftsmanship among the 
boys of the United States by establishing 
a contest which they were capable of 
carrying out, with rewards for excel- 
lence sufficiently tempting to call forth 
youthful skill of the first order. 

The project was the construction of a 
miniature Napoleonic coach—a scale 
model representing a composite of two 
famous coaches of Napoleon I—the 
one in which he rode to his coronation, 
and the one used on the occasion of his 
marriage to Marie Louise of Austria. 

With the goal of four university 
scholarships of $5,000 each beckoning 
as first prizes, along with many ad- 
ditional prizes and special awards for 
soiaaiaitisaiias of handicraft, more 
than one hundred and forty-five thou- 
sand 12-to-19-year-old boys throughout 
the nation enrolled in the Guild. The 
competition closed on July 1, after 
which the entrants were judged by 
States. In Pennsylvania the judging 
took place in the Children’s Museum 
of the Carnegie Institute, where the 102 
State coaches were on view. 

Pittsburgh is proud to be able to 
claim the builder of the winning coach 
in the senior division of the State, 
Ferdinand Strothman, the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. L. B. Strothman, of 231 Wal- 
dorf Street. His completed coach rep- 
resents 1,800 working hours. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL JURY OF AWARD 


— the opening on October 15 of 
the Thirtieth International Ex- 
hibition of Paintings fast approaching, 
art curiosity will be at high pitch as 
to the decisions of the Jury of Award, 
which will elect the prize-winning 
pictures in Pittsburgh on September 22. 

The American Committee of Selec- 
tion, which determines what American 
paintings are to be shown, met in New 
York City on September 10 and it will 
meet again in Pittsburgh to complete 
its duties on September 21—the day pre- 
vious to the Jury of Award’s judging 
of the prizes. 

Serving on the American Committee 
are Randall Davey, Jonas Lie, Eugene 
Speicher, Ernest Blumenschein, and 
Charles Rosen. Of these five, Messieurs 
Davey, Lie, and Speicher will join 
forces with three European artists— 
Henri Eugéne Le Sidaner, Paul Nash, 
and Cipriano Efisio Oppo—to decide 
upon the paintings to receive Carnegie 
honors and the Albert C. Lehman Prize 
and Purchase Fund. 

The English juror, Paul Nash, was 
born in London in 1889, and was 
educated at St. Paul's School and the 
Slade. Although he exhibited first in 
1911, it was not until the period of the 
War, in which Mr. Nash served in the 
famous regiment of the Artists’ Rifles 
and took part in the defense of Ypres, 
that his work came into prominence. 
After recovering from wounds received 
at Ypres, he became an official war 
artist and did many paintings of war 
scenes. The finest of these is ‘The 
Menin Road’ now in the Imperial 
War Museum. Paul Nash, William 
Roberts, and C. R. W. Nevinson repre- 
sent in their different ways three of the 
main currents among the younger and 
more advanced of the contemporary 
British artists. His painting, “‘Sea 
Holly,’” was awarded the Garden Club 
Prize offered by the Garden Club of 
Allegheny County at the 1929 Inter- 


national, and a number of his canvases 
are in private collections in Pittsburgh. 

The Italian juror, Cipriano Efisio 
Oppo, was born in Rome in 1890 and is 
descended from an old Sardinian family. 
He studied painting at the Academy of 
Fine Arts in Rome and is the secretary 
of the National Syndicate of Artists of 
Italy, which position makes him a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies. He is 
also secretary of the Roman Quadren- 
nial Exhibition, which is being held 
with such acclaim and success this year. 
His paintings are in the National 
Gallery of Rome and in many private 
collections. 

The French juror, Henri Eugéne Le 
Sidaner, is well known in Pittsburgh 
for he has exhibited in practically all 
the Internationals since 1900, and has 
achieved all the honors that the Car- 
negie Institute has to offer. He has 
visited Pittsburgh on two previous 
occasions to serve on the Jury of Award 
in 1910 and in 1912. His painting, 
“Grand Canal; Moonlight,’’ which is 
considered by many to be his finest 
work, was purchased by the Institute 
in 1908 for the permanent collection, 
and his ‘‘Window on the Bay Ville- 
franche’’ was awarded First Prize at 
the 1925 International. 

Mr. Le Sidaner was born at Port 
Louis on the Ile Maurice in 1862. He 
studied under Cabanel at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, and later in Etaples. He 
received his strongest artistic impres- 
sions from the work of Manet and 
Vermeer, but has developed a style dis- 
tinctly his own. He is a member of the 
Institute and an officer of the Legion of 
Honor, and is represented in the Luxem- 
bourg and in many galleries of Europe 
and the United States. 

Of the Americans, Randall Davey 
was born in East Orange, New Jersey, 
in 1887. He received the degree of 
Bachelor of Architecture from Cornell 
University in 1909, after which he 
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studied art with Robert Henri in New 
York, and later in Holland, France, 
and Spain. He is well known for his 
paintings of horses and is a skilled 
water-colorist. 

Jonas Lie was born in Norway in 
1880, but received his art education in 
this country at the National Academy 
of Design and the Art Students League 
in New York. His painting, “‘Fishing 
Boats at Sunrise,’ is in the permanent 
collection of the Carnegie Institute. 

Eugene Speicher was born in Buffalo, 
New York, in 1883. He studied art in 
the Albright Art School in Buffalo and 
at the Art Students League in New 
York, followed by three years’ study 
abroad. He has been represented in 
many Carnegie Internationals and won 


the Third Prize in 1921, and the Second 
Prize in 1923. 

Ernest Blumenschein was born in 
Pittsburgh in 1874. He studied at the 
Cincinnati Art Academy and the Art 
Students League of New York and later 
became a pupil of Constant, Laurens, 
and Collin in Paris. He lives at Taos, 
New Mexico, and most of his recent 
work has been characteristic of the 
Southwest. 

Charles Rosen was born in West- 
moreland County, Pennsylvania, in 
1878. He received his training at the 
New York School of Art and the 
National Academy of Design, and was 
awarded Honorable Mention at the 
Carnegie Institute in 1914. Mr. Rosen’s 
work is virile, imaginative, and sincere. 


THE PULITZER ANGOLA EXPEDITION 


The Carnegie Museum Acquires Equatorial African Collections 


IX conjunction with the annual 
Founder’s Day on October 15 the 
Carnegie Museum plans to open a 
special exhibition of the scientific 
results of a recent expedition to equa- 
torial Africa, organized by Ralph 
Pulitzer, of New York City. The 
prime objective of that exploration was 
to secure a collection of birds from 
Angola, Portuguese West Africa, and 
to hunt large game, obtaining speci- 
mens which would help to serve the 
cause of research. Rudyerd Boulton, 
assistant curator of ornithology of the 
Museum, was invited by Mr. Pulitzer 
to take charge of the scientific side of 
the trip. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Boulton, whose assistance as collector 
in this field of prodigious richness 
proved highly efficient... Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Boulton had previously traveled 
in Africa for further studies of natural 
history. Mr. and Mrs. Pulitzer traveled 
with them during a part of the time, 
while the expedition lasted about ten 
months. Through the generous pro- 
visions of the sponsor, who defrayed 


all the expenses of this undertaking, 
amounting to some $25,000, all the ma- 
terial collected is to become, in its en- 
tirety, the property of the Museum. 
Mr. Pulitzer sillionceed the opening. 

The collection comprises series of 
many hundreds of birds. with sets of 
notable rarities and with possibly over 
a dozen species and forms totally new 
to science. The mammalian sets con- 
tain excellent specimens, among them 
the renowned giant sable antelope found 
only in the interior of Angola. Some ten 
thousand insects belonging to a variety 
of groups were procured. Numerous 
reptiles, amphibians, molluscs, and 
plants are also represented, and a few 
fossils proved to be highly characteristic 
and desirable for museum study. 

This African exhibition will show 
representative groups of each kind of 
material, some as it came directly from 
the field, and some partly mounted for 
permanent display. A miniature group 
giving an idea of the projected installa- 
tion of the giant sable antelope will 
be put on view at the same time. 
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THE HARRIS’ SPARROW’S EGGS 


By Georce Mixscu SUTTON 


[Mr. Sutton, formerly of the ornithological staff of the Carnegie Museum and later on the Board 
of Game Commissioners of Pennsylvania, has justly earned for himself a position of distinction among 
American ornithologists by his thorough investigations of our native avifauna, by his ornithological 
explorations of the North, and by his ability to depict his feathered models with a faithful and deft 
brush. It is our editorial privilege to say that the member of the ornithological expedition to whom 
Mr. Sutton modestly alludes as the discoverer of the elusive eggs is the author himself. All the valuable 
scientific material assembled by him and the generous sponsor of the venture, John Bonner Semple, has 
been gratefully accessioned for the bird collections of the Carnegie Museum. | 





WASH DRAWING OF A HARRIS’ SPARROW BY GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON 


Ox April 28, 1834, somewhere be- 
tween Independence and Westport, 
Missouri, a young botanist named 
Thomas Nuttall collected the type 
specimen of the bird now known as 
Harris’ Sparrow. He called the bird 
the Mourning Finch (Fringilla querula). 

On June 16, 1931, nearly a century 
later, the first eggs of this bird were dis- 
covered at Churchill, Manitoba, along 
the west coast of Hudson Bay, by a 
member of the John Bonner Semple orni- 
thological expedition sent out by the 
Carnegie Museum. 

Why were the eggs of this beautiful 
sparrow so long unknown? Not be- 
Cause the bird was especially rare or 
irregular, as has sometimes been 
affirmed; not because it was individu- 


ally more timorous or retiring than 
many other birds; not because it built 
its nest underground or in any other 
eccentric way; but simply because its 
summer home was, prior to the com- 
pletion in 1929 of the Hudson Bay 
Railway, all but inaccessible during 
the spring. 

The opening of the harbor at 
Churchill, the building of the great 
grain elevator there, and the furnishing 
of more or less regular railway trans- 
portation have made it possible at last 
for ornithologists to study the birds of 
the edge of the great Barren Grounds at 
the most interesting time of the year. 

Our expedition, led by Mr. Semple, 
reached Churchill on May 24. In the 
party were Olin Sewall Petingill Jr., of 
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Middleton, Massachusetts; Bert Lloyd, 
of Davidson, Saskatchewan; and my- 
self. Camp was established at the 
mouth of the Churchill River, which 
was frozen shut. We began work im- 
mediately and Harris’ sparrows were 
first seen on May 27. 

Naturally each member of our party 
was tremendously eager to be the first 
to see a Harris’ sparrow’s eggs. Excite- 
ment ran high in camp when a party 
of four Canadian ornithologists arrived 
at Churchill, each of them as eager as 
we to find the coveted nest. We 
tramped the tundra and stunted spruce 
forest all day, and made plans, worried, 
and tried to locate the nest mentally 
nearly all night until, by the end of the 
first week of June, we began to be 
somewhat frenzied. 

We had, however, some advantages 
over our Canadian friends. For one 
thing we had arrived earlier and were 
better acquainted with the country and 
with the behavior of the birds. Too, 
we had as a member of our party Mr. 
Lloyd, who had had several seasons’ 
field experience in the vicinity. 

During the season of 1930 Percy A. 
Taverner, of Ottawa, the national orni- 
thologist of Canada, had found young 
Harris’ sparrows in the nest on June 
27 at Churchill. We properly reasoned 
that by the middle of June there should 
be eggs in all the nests; yet June 15 
came and went and we had not yet even 
found a nest! Were we doomed to 
failure? 

At 8:35 on the morning of June 16 
the first nest, containing four almost 
fresh eggs, was discovered. The nest, 
prettily situated on a water-surrounded 
mossy hummock in the spruce woods, 
was made of grass, neatly lined. The 
eggs, we could see at a glance, resem- 
bled those of a white-throated sparrow 
in some respects, but were larger. They 
were very pale blue-green, spotted, 
blotched, and otherwise marked with 
brown. 

We were very much elated over our 
discovery and wired the Carnegie Mu- 
seum of our success that evening. Dr. 


Avinoff and Mr. Todd sent us a con- 
gratulatory reply. With our principal 
task accomplished we set to work to 
discover other nests, to secure photo- 
graphs of the handsome birds, and to 
learn more about their behavior on their 
nesting ground. By the end of our stay 
we had located ten nests and had 
gathered data sufficient for the prepara- 
tion of an extended paper. Thus has 
the Carnegie Museum filled another 
hiatus in the sum of our scientific 
knowledge; and thus has Mr. Semple, 
himself an accomplished ornithologist, 
had part in a thrilling episode in an out- 
of-the-way corner Jae continent. 


SURPLUS WEALTH 


In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE in the City 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


SA RA Ae Lg Ope eet eta a Dollars 


And bequests to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology should be phrased: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY OF PITTS- 
BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Bec a ae ar et at Dollars 


The Carnegie Institute stands in 
immediate need of a further addition of 
$3,000,000 to its endowment funds—that 
is, $1,000,000 for Fine Arts, $1,000,000 
for Museum, and $1,000,000 for the un- 
hampered continuance of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
stands equally in need of large additions 
to its endowment funds, and is slowly 
—but very steadily—building up the 
$4,000,000 which it must raise in order 
to secure $8,000,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Let's make 
our wills accordingly. 
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DEFAMERS OF LINCOLN 


A Review of the Life of Abraham Lincoln by Edgar Lee Masters 
(Dodd, Mead and Company) 


t has become the fashion to defame 

Abraham Lincoln. The scribblers 
and orators who make it their business 
to debunk the great men of the ages 
have now fallen upon President Lincoln 
and, like the jackals who attacked the 
dead lion, they are rending him limb 
from limb. A 
medical con- 
vention recently 
in their discus- 
sions agreed 
unanimously 
that Lincoln 
was moved by 
some peculiar 
form of in- 
sanity, to which 
they gave a 
peculiar name, 
the basis of 
this charge be- 
ing that Lincoln 
habitually told 
improper stor- 
ies, disregard- 
ing the fact 
long ago estab- 
lished on the 
direct evidence 
of President 
Grant, John 
Hay, and other personal associates of 
Lincoln that he was never known to 
use a profane word or tell an unclean 
anecdote. 

With this habit of disparagement of 
the great emancipator before us we took 
up, with fear and trembling, the study 
of a new book, ‘‘Lincoln: The Man,’ 
by Edgar Lee Masters. We found it to 
be an example of prodigious research, 
and of exhaustive—and exhausting— 
labor; and undoubtedly back of it was 
an honest purpose to tear off any in- 
crustation of sentimentality and false 
romance which might, in Mr. Masters’ 








THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL AT WASHINGTON 


By Daniet Cuester FRENCH 


opinion, have settled upon the figure 
of Lincoln. All this could have been 
done without offense by a mind that 
entered upon its task with sympathy 
for the central figure and appreciation of 
the great drama in which that central 
figure was the hero. But sympathy and 
appreciation 
are not the 
qualities which 
control the 
author in this 
work. On the 
contrary, we 
feel that Mr. 
Masters’ atti- 
tude is the atti- 
tude of a prose- 
cuting attorney 
who is relent- 
lessly bent upon 
convicting a 
prominent and 
respected citizen 
of wearing the 
livery of Heaven 
in which to 
serve the devil’s 
base purpose of 
chicanery and 
self-aggran- 
dizement. No- 
where in this large book have we found 
one act of Lincoln’s which his biog- 
rapher would acclaim as magnani- 
mous, patriotic, or disinterested. We 
note at the very outset an inclination to 
disparage Lincoln; to show him through 
every stage of his career at his worst, 
and never at his best; and to cheapen 
him and his family before the world. 
When the book is finished, if we did 
not know otherwise from other sources, 
we should appraise Lincoln as at all 
times a seeker after place and profit, 
and wholly regardless of his obligation 
to do his work as his country’s leader 
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with wisdom, righteousness, and abid- 
ing human love. Mr. Masters never 
yields an inch in the harsh convictions 
which have controlled his judgments, 
and even when Lincoln is studying the 
war, the Union, slavery, or liberty, Mr. 
Masters contends that he is invariably 
guided to his conclusions by the in- 
terests of a cheap politician. 

Mr. Masters begins his attack on 
Lincoln's father. He says that Thomas 
Lincoln ‘‘behaved as if he was sprung 
from the lowest stratum of American 
life."" Suppose he did. Was it not to 
the glory both of the Lincoln family 
and of the American people that the 
son Abraham could spring from the 
humblest stock? But immediately we 
come upon this grave accusation: 


One conspicuous thing to be noted about 
Lincoln is that he was profoundly ashamed of the 
poverty of his youth, and of the sordid surround- 
ings in which he grew up; and much of the 
ambitious striving of his life was motivated by a 
fierce desire to rise above the life into which he 
was born. 


Instinctively we knew what the 
author was leading up to, for he then 
says: 


We should not expect Walt Whitman to be 
ashamed that his mother was the product of a 
natural union, if such had been the case... . 
Political life in America is such that a candidate 
for the presidency would not care to have the 
fact that his mother was an illegitimate child 
sent forth to the country in a campaign textbook. 
But, on the other hand, Lincoln was all his life 
secretive to the last degree about his mother. In 
1850, however, when Lincoln had long been in 
intimate association with Herndon, he confided 
to Herndon that Nancy Hanks was the natural 
child of Lucy Hanks and of a well-bred Virginia 
planter; and at the time of this confidence he told 
Herndon that it was from this Virginia planter 
that he inherited his logic, his mental activity, 
his ambition, and all the qualities which dis- 
tinguished him from the Hanks family. 


All this sordid story has for fifty 
years been fiercely disputed. It may or 
it may not be true. Even if it could be 
established as an undeniable fact, the 
world would not judge it harshly. 
Such matters are beyond the control of 
children who are born into this world, 
and when they do occur, they ought not 
to reflect upon any person’s character 


and career. No one but a hypocrite 
would condemn or disgrace the off- 
spring of such a human error. William 
the Conqueror was the child of un- 
wedded parents. So also are millions of 
of other human beings. Shakespeare 
sweeps aside all pretension to ancestry 
in the delicious badinage between 
Falstaff and Prince Hal, when the fat 
knight, pretending for the moment to 
be the Prince’s father, says, with owl- 
like gravity: ‘‘That thou art my son, I 
have partly thy mother’s word, partly 
my own opinion.”’ But Mr. Masters 
shows no inclination to dispute this 
story as to the indiscretion of a young 
woman who was to become Lincoln's 
grandmother, or even to extend to it 
the element of mercy. He sets down the 
facts, as he understands them, with an 
air which implies that he has deliber- 
ately driven one more nail in the coffin 
of a hero. 

Not Lincoln alone, but the whole 
race of those hardy pioneers who 
peopled the American wilderness now 
draws the fire of this hostile author. 
He says: 

Living was in every way indecent. The cabins 
were filthy, and rats and other vermin abounded. 
Men and women undressed before each other; 
and the children were cognizant of the most 
intimate relationships carried on within a few 
feet of where they slept, and where everyone 
slept, including the hired man or the stranger 
guests. The food was vile, consisting of pork or 
game, but much meat at any rate, and of corn 
and wheat bread which was made from meal 
ground in crude mortars. . . . This was the kind 
of home which Thomas Lincoln provided for 
Nancy Hanks, when he might have lived in some 
comfort in Elizabethtown, from which he moved, 
as it is supposed, because he could not stand the 
attitude of a better class of people toward him. 


Rather than labor to rise to their level, he pre- 


ferred the woods and loathsome poverty, rats and 
cold and filth. 


It is hard to write temperately of such 
malevolent testimony. We are well 
acquainted with one man who was born 
in the American wilderness in the 
pioneer days, in a deeper poverty than 
that of Lincoln. His mother and 


father had, with the help of their 
neighbors, put up a log cabin of one 
room downstairs and a loft covering 
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half of this room, and reached by a 


ladder where the children slept. The 
family ate corn meal, ground in the 
primitive manner described by Mr. 
Masters; and they had pork and bacon, 
and now and then venison, when the 
father could shoot a deer. But there 
was no indecency; no squalor of care- 
less housekeeping; certainly there was 
no filth; the poverty of that typical 
home was not the poverty of idleness; 
it was the poverty of the soil; and 
there was back of it all a wholesome 
faith in the country and a splendid 
courage as to the rewards of life, which 
made these hardships endurable. 
Abraham Lincoln’s home was set in a 
similar environment, and out of that 
obscurity and privation he rose to ser- 
vice and eminence, as thousands of 
other Americans have done. 

When disparagement cannot be used 
affirmatively, the author uses it nega- 
tively. Thus he comments on Lincoln's 
reading: 

At New Salem he read Gibbon’s ‘‘Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,”’ Rollin’s ‘‘Ancient 
History,” Burns’ ‘‘Poems,’’ Shakespeare, Mrs. 
Lee Heintz’ novels, one or two, a book on Ameri- 
can military biography, Byron, something again 
about Washington; but as Herndon wrote that 
Lincoln never read any book through, the chances 
are that he did not go through the great volumes 
of Gibbon’s masterful work. He did not so much 
as look into Scott, Sir Thomas More, Plutarch, 
Spenser, Bacon, Locke, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Bentham, Hume, Adam Smith, or Rousseau. He 
read no Vattell, no Burlamaqui, no “‘Chitty on 
the Law of Nations.”’ 

The list of books which he did read, 
as shown above, is tremendously im- 
portant; and we would like to know 
by what rule of biographical composi- 
tion an author is justified in slurring a 
man for the books which he does not 
read. In any convention of a thousand 
doctors, lawyers, or preachers, we ven- 
ture the assertion that not one of them 
has read the entire list given by Mr. 
Masters, and we cannot escape wonder- 
ing how far along in that list Mr. 
Masters himself has progressed. But 


beyond all that, Lincoln doubtless read 
hundreds of books as to which Herndon 
could not have been informed. 
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Mr. Masters’ harsh tone of detraction 
never falters. When the cloud of civil 
war appears, and Lincoln wants an 
army to preserve the Union, the author, 
admitting no palliation for extraordi- 
Mary emergencies, charges that the 
President is planning to raise a military 
force against the means provided in the 
Constitution. When he tells us that 
Lincoln is going to use his own mental 
equipment, he makes this acrimonious 
comment: “‘Whether it [his mental 
equipment] was celestial or demoniac 

ossession, everyone may fitly decide 
himself after considering the record 
of his deeds.’” Again he says: “‘Lincoln 
was gradually working toward the 
Jehovic diabolism of his second in- 
augural.’” In speaking of the second 
inaugural, ignoring the magnanimous 
splendor of its appeal, he a to “‘its 
tripled distilled Hebrew curses, its 
myrrh mixed with honey and gall.” 

And at the last, when Mr. Masters 
reaches the assassination of Lincoln, 
there are no tears in his eyes. On the 
contrary, it is quite evident that his 
warped understanding is extending it- 
self toward Lincoln’s assassin; for he 
easily finds justification in Booth’s 
mind for the foul deed in the fact that 
Lincoln was going to give the electoral 
franchise to the Negroes. 

This unsparing condemnation of a 
man whose career met all the require- 
ments of greatness makes unpleasant 
reading, and we feel that the book 
ought never to have been written. It 
is a courageous thing for any devoted 
student to deflate the swollen fables of 
history, and to set the exaggerated 
figures of the world in their right re- 
lation to their times. But when a man 
starts out to debunk any historical 
character, be it Washington, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, or Lincoln, the first requisite 
for his task ought to be an impartial, 
sympathetic, and judicial mind; and 
this life of Lincoln does not indicate 
that Mr. Masters’ mind possesses either 
of those qualities. The incapacity of 
the author to make sound judgments is 
shown by his declaration, near the end 
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of the book, that ‘‘our greatest Ameri- 
cans are Jefferson, Whitman, and Emer- 
son, and the praise that has been be- 
stowed on Lincoln is a robbery of these, 
his superiors.’ The words, “‘his su- 
periors,’’ appear to have been dragged 
in by the heels in order to make the slap 
resound a little louder. 

Perhaps a schoolboy’s argument 
might be constructed on that statement 
as to Jefferson, who yet falls, as all men 
fall, before the measure of Washington. 
But Whitman, clearly a poet of the third 
class, and Emerson, long ago dis- 
qualified as a true philosopher, are so 
far away from the truth of such an 
opinion that we would feel justified in 


rejecting every conclusion which the 
author of it would afterwards set 
before us. He has tried to prove too 
much, and his whole book falls down. 

Lincoln, in our judgment, was an 
efficient, painstaking, sympathetic man, 
guiding with a master spirit the desti- 
nies of the nation through the strife 
and anguish of the Civil War. Oppor- 
tunity makes men, and the great events 
which kindled America in flames pro- 
duced Abraham Lincoln as the savior 
of the Union. In the light of that 
stupendous achievement there is not, in 
all the annals of time, a more justly 
renowned name. 


S. H.C. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION MEETING 


Thirty-first Annual Conference at the Carnegie Library 


Fe the first time since 1909 Pitts- 
burgh is preparing to entertain the 
Pennsylvania Library Association, 
which will hold its thirty-first annual 
conference in the Carnegie Library from 
October 20 to 23. 

The scholarly and inspirational as- 
pects of librarianship will not be neg- 
lected, but much of the program will 
center upon the problem of extending 
library service in Pennsylvania. 

Because well-known library systems 
do exist in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
and a few other large cities, it is not 
generally recognized that Pennsylvania 
is one of our most backward States 
when judged by its library facilities. 
A recent survey showed more people 
who are without library service in 
Pennsylvania than in any other State. 
This is largely due to the fact that the 
rural districts are almost untouched. 

Through the determined efforts of the 
Pennsylvania Library Association cer- 
tain defects in the county library law 


were corrected by the recent Legisla- 
ture. A small fund was also secured 
from which State aid can be given to 
the poorer counties. Plans for promot- 
ing county libraries, and for giving 
summer training to librarians from 
small towns are important features of 
the program. 

The conference will be opened by 
Samuel Harden Church, who will wel- 
come the delegates to Pittsburgh and 
the Carnegie Library. Homer Saint- 
Gaudens will follow with an illus- 
trated address upon the Thirtieth Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings. John 
Macy, distinguished author and critic, 
will be another featured speaker with an 
address upon *‘Reading for Enjoyment.” 

Since many of the delegates come 
from small cities, an inspection trip 
will be made to the libraries of Alli- 
quippa, Ambridge, and Sewickley. All 
departments and branches of the Car- 
negie Library will also be open for in- 
spection throughout the conference. 
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OUR NEW FOSSIL QUARRY IN UTAH 


By O. A. PETERSON 
Curator of Mammalian Paleontology of the Carnegie Museum 


(Mr. Peterson is a recognized authority in his field and has to his credit a long series of important 


discoveries and publications in scientific literature. 


Before he joined the curatorial force of the Car- 


negie Museum, he was associated with the late Professor O. C. Marsh, of Yale University, and Pro- 
fessor Henry Fairfield Osborn, of the American Museum of Natural History. He took part in the 
Patagonian expeditions of Princeton University with Professor W. B. Scott, and was responsible for 
some of the most significant finds of fossils for the Carnegie Museum in our quarries in the West. His 
present research throws a new light on a hitherto obscure period of the history of life on the earth.] 


Ir is sometimes 
quite difficult, if 
not impossible, 
to place a geo- 
logic horizon in 
its proper posi- 
tion without 
first finding in it 
fossilized organic 
remains. Only in 
this way can the 
true period be 
determined be- 
yond a doubt. One thousand to thirteen 
hundred feet of sediment in northeast 
Utah, extending over an area of some 
fourteen by one hundred miles, has 
therefore remained an enigma to geol- 
ogists and paleontologists for more 
than sixty years. Early explorers called 
the formation the Uinta beds, a sugges- 
tive name because of the Uinta Moun- 
tains which border the formation and the 
Uinta Basin to the north. Back through 
the years expedition after expedition 
has studied and collected fossils in that 
general region and made fruitless search 
for fossil remains in the upper horizon 
of which we speak. In geological and 
saianeclinitel literature these upper- 
most beds are usually described as a 
barren or nonfossiliferous horizon of 
the Uinta sediments, which is far from 
Satisfactory to students in that branch 
of the natural sciences. 

In 1928 the Carnegie Museum sent an 
expedition in charge of J. LeRoy Kay, of 
the section of vertebrate paleontology, 
into this Uinta Basin for the purpose of 
making a thorough search for fossils 


in these upper Uinta beds. A large 
part of the summer was spent in this 
quest with little or no success. In the 
early part of the season of 1929 the 
Museum was about to abandon the 
field when two young men from the 
town of Vernal, while gathering wood, 
discovered some evidence of fossil 
mammalia in a bad-land point eleven 
miles from Vernal. Mr. Kay changed 
his plans at once and upon investiga- 
tion found further evidence of fossil 
remains in the side of the high cliff, 
which eventually led to the finding of a 
unique and rich quarry in this extremely 





BLOCKS READY FOR SHIPMENT 
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VIEW FROM THE QUARRY OF THE ROAD 


barren horizon of the Uinta formation. 

As a result of this the next two 
seasons—1929 and 1930—were spent 
by the Carnegie Museum field party in 
extracting the fossil bones from this 


new quarry. The fossiliferous stratum 
of the quarry, one to two feet in thick- 
ness, extended in a horizontal direc- 
tion beneath the cliff and was thus 
buried under thousands of tons of hard 
sandstone and layers of conglomerate 
rock. To remove any overburden of 
this nature, the regular method is by the 
liberal use of elbow grease in applying 
pick, shovel, crowbar, drill, chisel, and 
wheelbarrow. Dynamite is of course 
generously employed when there can 
be no danger to the layer of bones. 
With the removal of 
the overburden the 
task is just begun, for 
the fossilized bones are 
found to be in a hope- 
lessly tangled mass 
throughout the hard 
sandstone stratum. For 
this reason it is neces- 
sary to extract the 
fossil stratum, bone, 
rock, and all, which 
is then shipped intact 
to its destination, 
where the detailed 
work of extraction and 
reconstruction can be 


TO VERNAL 


undertaken. Before 
the material is ready 
for shipment, how- 
ever, it must be very 
carefully prepared. 
Even before the blocks 
are removed from the 
quarry, the fossilifer- 
ous layer must be 
marked in about five- 
foot squares. This in- 
formation is next 
transferred to paper in 
miniature form, and 
characteristic parts, 
such as skulls, lower 
jaws, and the like are 
noted. By means of pick, chisel, and 
shovel each block is then separated in 
the quarry and undermined. At the 
same time the blocks are reinforced by 
wrapping them in burlap dipped in a 
plaster-of-Paris solution in order to 
prevent the checked and fractured por- 
tions from falling apart. Once the 
plaster jacket has thoroughly set, the 
block can then be safely removed from 
the ledge and turned over so that the 
underside can be treated in the same 
manner. The next step is to mark the 
blocks correctly as to approximate 


contents and section of the quarry, 
along with corresponding cross refer- 
ences on the sketch map and descriptive 
notes written by 


the collector. All 





EXCAVATING THE OVERBURDEN OF THE QUARRY 
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these precautions are taken in order to 
simplify the work in the laboratory. 
Without them the quarry work is con- 
sidered as most superficial and next to 
valueless. If an articulated skeleton is 
taken out of a quarry in blocks and it is 
inadequately labeled, it may be almost 
impossible to reassemble it later. Thus 
it can be seen that elaborate prepara- 
tions must precede shipment by rail— 
Vernal Quarry being some one hundred 
and sixty miles from a shipping point— 
to the Museum. 

The great importance of this dis- 
covery by the Carnegie Museum is its 
establishment of an accurate link be- 
tween two great divisions of the Terti- 
ary (the time interval immediately fol- 
lowing the Mesozoic era)—namely, the 
Eocene and the Oligocene. Thus in the 
Uinta Basin we have a sedimentary 
mass for which we have established 
the name “‘Duchesne* Oligocene”’ of ap- 
proximately twelve hundred vertical 
feet—the hiatus between the Eocene 
and the Oligocene—covering a large 
area in which may be found the remains 
of animals which will prove helpful in 
determining closer connections between 
the evolutionary stages of many 
branches of recent and extinct mam- 
malia. Moreover, it is confidently 
believed that additional finds besides 
the Vernal Quarry will eventually yield 
to investigation in this barren horizon. 
Such a discovery of a fauna more ex- 
tensive than that already recovered will 
render much assistance to that branch 
of the natural sciences which deals with 
the succession of organic life on the 
earth. 

The duty of a paleontological staff 
is to gather evidence which will con- 
tribute to an interpretation of the world 
of past ages in a way that is intelligible 
to the museum visitor. Paleontology 
does not need to apologize for its 
existence. Its teaching has passed from 
the realm of curiosity and theory to 
the realm of facts obtained from 


_ *The name is taken from the Duchesne River 
in Duchesne County, Utah, and is here applied 
for the first time in science. 
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authentic documents. The late Dr. 
W. D. Matthew has fittingly said: ‘‘It 
is perhaps not known to everyone that 
it is the structure and not the form 
of a fossil bone that proves it to be 
authentic. Its form can be mimicked, 
its peculiar structure it is impossible to 
imitate artificially, nor does nature 
ever produce anything else resembling 
it. Historical documents may be forged. 
Nature's documents cannot.”’ 

The paleontologist’s work then is to 
secure all possible evidence which has 
a bearing on the past history of life on 
the earth. The Fesil remains are his 
documents and as such are preserved 
with great care in museum exhibits and 
storage rooms. Their proper care must 
be the first object, and the next must 
be a clear presentation of what they 
teach. Fossilized organic remains have 
long ago ceased to be curios; instead, 
they furnish the key to the trend of 
development through geologic history 
to the condition in which we now find 
organic life. 


A GERMAN BIBLE 
aa German Bible printed in 


Nuremberg in 1747 was recently 
given to the Carnegie Library by John 
L. Porter, and is now displayed in the 
Pennsylvania Room. 

This Bible follows the version of 
Luther and was printed by Endter. 
Inquiry among many large libraries 
indicates that this edition is quite rare. 
Its original leather cover and hinges 
are in good condition, and although the 
paper is spotted it is still firm. 

Mr. Porter traces this Bible back to 
his great-great-grandfather who was 
the first of the Lupher (or Lupfer) 
family to come to America. 

THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


Labor, Capital, and Ability are a three-legged 
stool. There is no first, second, or last. There is 
no precedence! They are equal members of the 
great triple alliance which moves the industrial 
world. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


ason,”’ said Penelope, looking up 

from her section of the Post-Gazette, 

“I see by this paper that Senator 
Borah prophesies terrible times for 
agriculture, and declares that the Ameri- 
can farmer sleeps under the sword of 
Damocles. Who was Damocles, and 
what is the story of his sword?” 

Jason laughed. ‘‘Why, Penelope,”’ 
he answered, ‘I’m going to get you a 
book about the history and myths of 
Greece one of these days; and then you 
can hunt up these stories for yourself.”’ 

“Oh, Jason,”’ she reproached him, 
‘‘it-is so much easier to have you tell 
them to me. Now—Damocles—”’ 

“All right, I will. You must 
know, then, that when Dion- 
ysius was the tyrant of Syra- 
cuse—"’ 

‘“You mean—when he was 
king?”’ 

‘“‘No—tyrant was his title. And 
he lived up to it. Everybody 
feared and hated him because of 
his many cruelties and atrocities, 
until he made so many enemies 
that he would not go into the 
streets without an armed guard. 

Once his barber said in jest that 
the tyrant’s life was daily at his 
mercy; and after that 
the tyrant caused his 
wife, and then his 
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daughter, to shave him; and when he 
would no longer trust his wife or daugh- 
ter, he let his beard grow.”’ 

“Wouldn't it have been much easier 
for him to change his disposition, 
Jason?” 

‘““‘No—a man like that could not im- 
prove his nature. He was born mean 
and he couldn't get over it. In the day- 
time he would never enter a room until 
his servants had searched every nook 
and corner of it; and his sleep, even, 
was haunted by fear, and lest someone 
should take him unawares, he dug a 
great moat around a small patch of 

ground, and had a drawbridge 

leading across it, which worked 

only from his side; and on this 
os he put his bed, and slept 
there in fearful loneliness, so that 
no one should approach and mur- 
der him in the Tecinew.” 

“But what had all this to do 
with Damocles?”’ 

**Well, Damocles was one of his 
courtiers and a great flatterer, who 
was forever extolling the power 
and glory of being a tyrant, until 
one day he said to Dionysius, ‘If 
I were only obeyed as absolutely 
as you are, I should be the happi- 

est of men.’ 
The tyrant deter- 
mined to take him at 
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his word, and by his order Damocles 
was dressed in royal garments, given 
the richest banquet, and waited upon 
by obsequious servants; and then he lay 
down upon a luxurious couch, while 
beautiful women smiled upon him; and 
he thought himself fortunate and happy 
until his glance shot upward; and 
imagine his horror, Penelope, to find 
that all the time that he was receiving 
these enjoyments, a sharp sword was 
hanging by a single hair directly over 
his head. He grew pale with fright, the 
laughter died on his lips, and as soon 
as he could move, he sprang from the 
couch where he had been in danger of 
immediate death by the falling sword. 
His exclamations of terror brought 
Dionysius into the apartment, and the 
tyrant told him that a person haunted 
by fear can never be truly happy. Since 
then, whenever a seemingly fortunate 
and prosperous person is threatened by 
a hidden danger, it has been usual to 
compare him with Damocles, and to say 
that a sword is hanging over his head.”’ 

“Well, Jason, how does Senator 
Borah's farmer come into comparison 
with Damocles?”’ 

‘The sword does not hang over the 
farmer at all, Penelope. It hangs only 
over Senator Borah’s head, and it is 
nothing but a wooden sword at that.”’ 


GOLDEN FRUITAGE 


The Commissioners of Allegheny 
County have just appropriated $15,000 
to the Carnegie Institute for the pro- 
motion of its educational work among 
the schools of 
the County. 
More than two 
thousand chil- 
dren come every 
month from out- 
side the corpo- 
rate limits of the 
city of Pitts- 
burgh to the In- 
stitute, where 
they are taken in 
groups through 
the halls which 
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reveal to them 
the treasures of 
art, science, and 
natural history, 
explained and 
demonstrated by 
friendly curators 
who take care to 
make their com- 
ments conform to 
the youthful 
understanding of 
their visitors. 
The children are 
always accompanied by their teachers, 
and they invariably show their interest 
and delight in seeing and studying the 
hundreds of objects which make the 
Carnegie Institute so attractive as one 
of the great cultural centers of America. 
The grant of 
funds was made 
by the unani- 
mous vote of the 
three commis- 
sioners, Joseph 
G. Armstrong, 
E. V. Babcock, 
and Charles C. 
McGovern, who 
have always 
shown a lively 
, Meee personal interest 
Cuaries C. McGovern in the far-reach- 
ing mission of the Carnegie Institute. 
The City Council of Pittsburgh and 
the Board of Public Education had 
already made like appropriations of 
$15,000 each, giving the Institute 
$45,000 from public funds this year, as 
in former years, for the spread of its 
work in our metropolitan pe 
These arrangements are particularly 
beneficial at the present period in 
feeding the minds and building up the 
characters of those many children who 
are affected by the unfavorable con- 
ditions of the existing economic situa- 
tion. The problem comes back ever and 
again to that assertion of Emerson's, 
that the chief product of a community 
is not its exports, goods, or wealth, but 
rather the kind of people it turns out. 





E. V. Bascock 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


An Experiment in the Canadian Wilderness 


HE Carnegie Corporation of New 

York recently we a grant of $5,000 
to the Newfoundland Memorial Uni- 
versity College at St. Johns for the 
initiation of adult education among the 
people living outside cities in that 
region. 

The results very quickly showed the 
success of the investment. The first 
step taken was to bring to St. Johns 
Dr. Albert Mansbridge, president of the 
World Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, who made a lecturing tour 
throughout the surrounding country, 
getting the people immediately in- 
terested in the movement. Miss Wil 
Lou Gray, the State supervisor of adult 
schools in South Carolina, was also 
brought into the field, and she ex- 
plained to volunteer groups of hel 
the best methods of teaching adult 
illiterates to read and write. 

The first place chosen for planting 
the seed of this new intelligence was 
the paper-manufacturing town of Cor- 
ner Brook, and the company officials 
there gave the enterprise their support 
and encouragement. At the start some 
two hundred books were placed in a 
little wooden structure called the Li- 
brary Building, a library committee 
was formed, and very soon, as an answer 
to their appeal, there were 3,000 vol- 
umes on the shelves free to all. 

Then the main library at St. Johns 
prepared 154 boxes of books, with an 
average of forty books in a box, and 
sent them to 154 localities, under an 
arrangement for chain traveling, where- 
by each box, after a stay of two weeks, 
is sent on to the next station, to be 
followed by a box from the preceding 
place, until each locality has been 
visited by 154 boxes, and multiplying 
the figure by forty, it will be seen that 
each station is thus given the use of 
6,160 books. Fifteen boxes were also 


placed on the ships sailing in and out of 
St. Johns, so that the seafaring folk 
were not forgotten in this enrichment of 
intellectual power. 

As a direct result of Dr. Mansbridge’s 
visit, special evening classes have been 
organized for men at the Holy Cross 
School, with an enrollment of eighty 
members. This class has been divided 
into four divisions, and the adult stu- 
dents are studying history, Shake- 
speare, and selected modern authors. 

Largely through Miss Gray’s advice 
adult schools, which are called Op- 
portunity Schools, have been estab- 
lished at Bell Island and at the imperial 
tobacco factory. Then there is a class 
for men at the Longshoremen’s Pro- 
tective Union Hall, and an adult school 
for women in the synod building at St. 
Johns, attended by girls in domestic 
service in city homes, the most of whom 
have never had the opportunity of 
learning to read and write. 

In the farming section at Gould's 
Harbor an adult school was organized 
with seventy people registered, who 
gave their eager attendance even on the 
most stormy nights. In this group 
thirty-one illiterate persons have al- 
ready been taught to read and write. 
The Catholic priests and the Protestant 
ministers at Bell Island, Portugal Cove, 
Conception Bay, Shearstown, Bay 
Roberts, and Bonavista Bay have all 
united with a great enthusiasm to pro- 
mote this movement; and so deeply 
appealing has the work become that 
the original grant of $5,000 has been 
augmented by local subscriptions 
amounting to $3,891.77, in addition to 
the donation of books worth several 
thousand dollars more. The experi- 
ment shows the value of suggestion and 
leadership in the spread of culture in 
any neighborhood that is suffering 
from spiritual hunger. 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


By GeorcE B. KimBERLY 
Technical Director of the Carnegie Tech Little Theater 


[Mr. Kimberly here takes us behind scenes in the Little Theater to study the many phases of techni- 
cal training anteceding a finished artistic production. Himself a Carnegie Drama School product, he 
prefaced his theatrical work by a thorough grounding in electrical engineering. Few who have viewed 
a Tech performance have failed to pay tribute to the professional air and the consummate skill evidenced 
in the original lightings and the general technical excellences of the Tech stage, worthy complements 


to the best efforts of the student actor. 


Mr. Geoghegan, who regularly reviews the Tech plays for 


Carnecie Macazine readers, will continue his penetrating criticisms with the opening in October 
of the seventeenth annual amateur season in the history of the College of Fine Arts. ] 


“Tue Play’s the 
Thing’’—for 
some time you 
have been read- 
ing under this 
heading reviews 
of the shows 
produced by the 
Drama Depart- 
ment of the Car- 
negie Institute of 
Technology. Let 
us now turn our 
attention to the work of the apprentice 
actors and technicians off stage. In 
some ways it is as interesting as that 
which they do in performance. 

The first-year students work at what 
is known as “‘crew."’ For the women, 
this means making the costumes and 
dressing the cast; for the men, it is build- 
ing the scenery and running the show. 

The costume room has on hand several 
thousand costumes, including the col- 
lections of William Poel and Richard 
Mansfield. With all these costumes on 
hand it would seem that almost any 
show could be dressed, but every show 
is different and clothes do a great deal 
to characterize actors. Almost every 
show needs a few new things, and some 
have required as many as sixty complete 
new costumes. To make them all 
finished garments would be quite be- 
yond the skill of the average student. 
So the students are taught the value of 
theatrical effect. Usually the materials 
used are cheap, and the colors and de- 


signs are obtained by dyeing and 
stenciling. Color becomes a very im- 
portant factor, for it must be planned to 
suit the setting and perhaps the light- 
ing, as for instance, iF the color is to be 
used in a moonlight scene, where the 
lighting cannot be varied to suit the 
costumes. If there is armor needed, 
these students produce it from card- 
board, cloth, glue, and aluminum 
aint. Boots and belts are made from 
oilcloth or leatherette. Thus the stu- 
dent acquires a general knowledge of 
effective stage costume. 

While the women are making the 
costumes the men are building the 
settings, and it is quite interesting tc 
note that these students produce the 
settings for a whole year for less money 
than a New York producer pays for one 
average-priced set. 

Many stock ‘‘flats’’ are kept on hand, 
but these must be rebuilt, rearranged, 
and repainted to suit each show. Often 
whole new units have to be built, and 
there always is the problem of making 
them so that they can be changed 
quickly. When the individual parts 
are completed, the next step is the 
problem of hanging part, or all, of the 
scenery. During the performance parts 
of the scenery that are to be used in 
other acts are hung in the flies, the 
space directly above the stage, and are 
let down during the ‘‘change,’’ while 
others are being taken up. This hang- 
ing sometimes takes as long as the build- 
ing, and frequently requires much 
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ingenuity to suit both the 
show and the equipment. 
Then there is the building 
of special furniture, trap- 
doors, steps, platforms, 
artificial rocks, and trees, 
and the multitude of acces- 
sories incidental to each 
new show. 

What does all this do 
for the student? Perhaps 
he is most interested in 
acting and would like to 
spend all his time at that. 
Hew people on finishing 
school, however, are in a 
position to do only the 
things they would like most to do. 
They must work up to that. If they 
start in a little theater or school, this 
general training is a great advantage. 
If they are outstanding and become 
directors, stars, or producers, surely 
this work has made them more con- 
scious of what they can expect of 
others. 

Not all the people are actors. Some 
spend practically all their time on 
technical work. This group furnishes 
those who make properties, the stage 
managers, designers, and electricians. 
These are the people who direct the 
crew work and who are in general re- 
sponsible for all the stage effects. For 
when a show is running, it is entirely 
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CLASS IN MAKE-UP 


carried out and managed by students. 

Practically every effect that you see 
on stage has been produced at the ex- 
pense of time, effort, and study by the 
people back stage. Often things that 
appear very simple have caused the 
most trouble to produce. In one case 
it was necessary to move a platform up 
stage to give the actors more room. 
When it had been placed to suit the 
actors, some tall columns on top of it 
cleared a sky cyclorama by six inches. 
With only this much clearance, two 
people worked continuously for more 
than twelve hours to light the cyclo- 
rama so that it would look like a sky. 
In another show there was to be a 
fortune-teller’s crystal placed on a 
table so that it would 
light up, change to red, 
and go out. A few 
minutes later the table 
had to be tipped over in 
a fight, which made it 
impossible to wire from 
off stage. An ingenious 
arrangement was devised 
whereby two flash-light 
lamps—one red, the 
other white—were con- 
cealed beneath a hole 
in the table top. The 
battery and the control, 
consisting of two radio 
rheostats, were placed 
under the top at the 
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CLASS IN DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 


oprenine side of the table and were 
rated by the actor who was having 
his fortune told. 

As training for this sort of work the 
students have classes in stage lighting, 
covering electrical theory, control, 
color, and methods of planning. This 
work is supplemented by the work they 
do on the productions. 

There are classes in model-making, 
in which the students study principles 
of design, and where they learn the 
color theory of pigments. Here they 
make working models of sets to scale 
and finish them in great detail. Some 
of these are for shows that are being 
produced, and others are merely prob- 
lems. Recently eight people were given 
the problem of design- 
ing the same show. The 
results were eight differ- 
ent sets, yet in varying 
degrees they were all 
suited to the same pro- 
duction. It is through 
work of this type that 
they are made familiar 
with all theater prob- 
lems. 

But to go back to the 
actors. They also do 
much more for their 
training than the work 
in the shows, although 
this is by far the most 
valuable part of it. They 
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study dalcroze eurythmics 
to develop their sense of 
rhythm and timing. While 
eurythmics has no place 
in itself upon the stage, 
the actor who has studied 
it for some time shows the 
result in his work. For 
the same purpose he takes 
esthetic late English 
folk dancing, and fencing. 
All these things tend to 
improve timing, coordina- 
tion, and ease of move- 
ment while acting. If the 
student becomes a director 
he will find his knowledge 
of dancing and fencing of value, yet his 
greatest benefit comes in his own de- 
velopment of control. 

For one year all students are given a 
course in make- -up. Here they are given 
practical demonstrations of the methods 
of applying grease paint and cosmetics. 
Each student does type make-ups— 
juvenile, old age, unshaven, and the 
like. Since all make-ups cannot be 
classified, the student learns the princi- 
ple of high light and shadow as it con- 
cerns plasticity. Colored lighting is also 
a factor, for a convincing make-up in 
one light may be ghastly in another. 

All this and much more proves why 
the work back stage is as fascinating and 
essential as the actual acting. 





CLASS IN COSTUME-MAKING 
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CONSIDER PICASSO 


By Danie Catton Ricu 
Associate Curator of Painting, The Art Institute of Chicago 


[Within another month a new Carnegie International Exhibition of Paintings will arrive to create 
new impressions in modern art history. Once again we will wonder over the awards—in delight at this 
one, in dismay at another: on every hand there will be divergence of taste. All of which explains why 
each International is the pulsating, discussion-provoking thing that it is—if it were less so, it would 


not be modern, it would not be in tune with the hour and the season. 


What names will make art news 


in the coming Exhibition? Even now the Jury is passing judgment. Will it be one of the Great—will 
it be an Unknown? Last year the mystifying master of them all, Picasso, won the place of glory. Read 


now Mr. Rich's understanding critique of last year’s prize picture in relation to its creator. 


It will 


put you in proper mood: it will serve as a foreword to the 1931 International .] 


O: all the established painters in the 
School of Paris Picasso alone re- 
mains a mystery. One by one the 
others have been explained to us: 
Matisse, with his color spots and semi- 
Persian arabesques; Derain, who skill- 
fully concocts new traditions out of old; 
Braque, the twentieth-century Chardin. 
Only Picasso, the Malagan who came 
to Paris thirty years ago, and who for 
more than three decades has been the 
center of every important art flurry and 
movement, eludes the critics. They 
cast their nets into the sea but all they 
bring up is a school of little followers. 
The whale escapes. 

Try as they will they cannot corner 
him. The ordinary artist is easy to 
classify. His development, as it is 
optimistically called, takes place along 
well-grooved and evolutionary lines. 
Once grasped, an artist’s style is not 
difficult to pursue, even through various 
periods. But what shall we say when 
confronted with the bewildering variety 
and apparent contradictions of Picasso's 
work? How can one man, just fifty, 
have already lived so many painters’ 
lives? Is it any wonder that professional 
analysts have fallen back upon such 
words as “‘enigmatic,’’ ‘‘mysterious,”’ 
and “‘baffling’’; that they have made of 
Picasso a sort of supermagician who 
produces, casually from the depths of 
a silk hat, the various movements 
knows as cubism, neoclassicism, and 
superrealism. On his own account 
Picasso has given them little help. He 


is that anomaly, a silent or almost 
silent artist. By his enemies this ret- 
icence is attributed to the fact that he 
has nothing to say, while his friends 
explain it on the ground that he prefers 
to speak through his art alone. 

The latest investigator of the “‘sealed 
works”’ of Picasso is his fellow country- 
man, Eugenio D'’Ors, and it must be 
said that he comes out rather better 
than most. In particular the introduc- 
tion to his study, dealing with ‘‘What 
Picasso is Not,”’ illumines the problem 
by showing the artist to be more than a 
‘‘fashionable’’ or advanced painter, 
more than a national (that is, Spanish) 
painter, and far more than a necro- 
mancer. It is only when Sefior D’Ors 
comes to the positive side of his analysis 
that he suddenly grows incompre- 
hensible. In an earlier book on Goya 
the author set forth the theory that the 
form of criticism should reflect the form 
of the thing criticized. This method, 
which made ‘‘La Vie de Goya’’ into a 
baroque motion picture, here constructs 
an abstraction which for most readers 
will be far less clear and a good deal 
less moving than Picasso’s own art. 
Granted that this art is perhaps the 
most subtle and evasive being created in 
Europe, is there not still some way of 
surprising its secret, of discovering 
unity in its disparateness? 

Of course it is manifestly impossible 
to state and prove a theory about 
Picasso in a few words. It may be 
helpful, nevertheless, to propose a cer- 
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tain generality and to test it with a few 
examples. Perhaps the key to Picasso 
may be found in this phrase: he is not 
a national, but an international painter. 
That is, he unites in his art two major 
strains of European painting: the 
Latin, emotional fervency which he 
took from Spain, and the formal, 
organizing, and intellectual spirit which 
he found in France. These two con- 
trasting elements may, it seems, be held 
accountable for the 
superficial incon- 
sistencies in Picasso's 
work. He will not 
relinquish either 
one; both are par- 
allel in his nature, 
and if at one time, 
the romantic gets 
the upper hand, it is 
followed by a strong 
reaction toward 
the classic. 

Picasso arrived at 
cubism by way of 
Cézanne in a series 
of objective studies 
of still life: carafes, 
bottles, compotes. 
Paramount at this 
period is his interest 
in organization and 
arrangement, for 
the style may be said to represent the 
ultimate in his classicism. Unintelligi- 
ble as much of this painting is to the 
layman, it will repay his study and 
appreciation. Picasso is clearly the 
master of all the cubists. Not only are 
his abstract designs richer and deeper 
in their content than those of other 
artists, they are practically the only 
examples which continue—in spite of 
the seeming paradox—the central tradi- 
tion of European painting. For each 
one Picasso creates a profound and three- 
dimensional plan. He varies the surface 
with troweled, plastered, glazed effects, 
all of which relate to the composition. 
His color, which in other phases is 
inclined toward the conventional, here 
develops sharp and surprising har- 
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monies over which he exercises remark- 
able control. Moreover, for such is his 
dual nature that he cannot stress one 
side of his temperament without re- 
calling the other, these abstractions 
are always firmly rooted in psychologi- 
cal meaning. Where other cubists 
incline toward ornament, flat pattern, 
and decoration, Picasso presents you 
with the psychological clue to his 
painting. The process of viewing one 
of his cubist pic- 
tures is something 
like this: you sense, 
first of all, the emo- 
tional background 
of the picture, 
through its color 
and through the 
interrelations of the 
design in space; 
then gradually, by 
aid of the psycho- 
logical clue, you ex- 
perience the unfold- 
ing of the painting, 
until finally it ap- 
pears, clear and con- 
crete. 

But of course 
completely abstract 
art could not hold 
Picasso. Having in- 
vented cubism and 
set to work a whole factory of little 
cubists to apply its principles to archi- 
tecture and the minor arts, ‘Harlequin 
(to quote the title of one of his own 
pictures) Lays Aside his Mask’’ and be- 
comes a Greek. The artist’s variations 
on the neoclassical theme are still vivid 
to us from the recent Carnegie Inter- 
national Exhibition, where three ex- 
amples were shown. Another paradox, 
for though the conventions are drawn 
from the archaic past or the great French 
classicists, the spirit is haunting and 
romantic. The earliest of the Carnegie 
paintings is the portrait of ‘‘Madame 
Picasso with a Fan,’’ done in 1918. 
Here the artist has assimilated Ingres 
in an amazing fashion. The reserve, the 
distinction of Ingres’s line, the minute, 
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delicate gradation of drab color in the 
flesh, varied with the careful patterning 
of the chair cover, all point to the fact 
that in this work Picasso is seeking to 
master the technique of the early nine- 
teenth century. For what purpose may 
be found in the superb sasnaliiainasit 
of his wife, painted three years later, 
in 1921, and not twenty years ago, as 
has been stated by those unfamiliar 
with his art. He has taken to heart 
the advice of Ingres: ‘To arrive at la 
belle forme, one must model in the 
round and without interior details.” 
Madame Picasso, dressed in a gown of 
full brick color, sits in three-quarters 
view, her right hand in her lap, her left 
arm resting against the elliptical back 
of a chair. A cold grey light falls on 
her face, throat, and hands, stressing 
the exquisite proportions and firm 
modeling of the head which seems to 
evoke Greek sculpture of the fifth 
century. The generous folds of the 
drapery, the simple profile, and deep 
volume of the figure give the portrait 
its remarkable salience. 

While so cautious a critic as Roger 
Fry has said that he is able to “ratify 
Picasso's plastic impulses without al- 
ways understanding them,’’ one may 
wonder if in these compositions the 
artist has not mistaken his metier; 
whether these “‘tectonic hallucina- 
tions,’’ as a writer has helpfully named 
them, do not belong rather to the 
printed page of the advanced poet or the 
chords of a modern sonatina. But it is 
a dangerous thing to pass judgment on 
Picasso; he has a way of confounding 
those who criticize him by some new 
and perfectly unheard-of type of in- 
vention. 

For, when the final word is said, 
Picasso remains a great inventor of new 
types of art—a fertile, imaginative 
mind, from which will continue to 
spring startling pictorial ideas. This 
power to explore seems to have been 
heightened by the two parallel strains 
in his character, Spanish emotionalism 
and French rationalism. His impressive 
art derives from a basic antithesis: it is 
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a reconciliation of irreconcilables, a 
union of contrary moods and ideals. 
It is perhaps this single quality which 
gives Picasso his power to move us, and 
makes him a symbol of the complex, 
dual world in which we live. 





THE CARNEGIE LANTERN 


Bon railroad lantern has a twofold 
meaning to the Carnegie Museum 
collections: as an example of a portable 
light of another generation, and as a 
souvenir of Andrew Carnegie’s early 
life with the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
This lantern was owned and used by 
Mr. Carnegie in his pioneer days on 
the road and recalls his humble be- 
ginnings when he ‘‘cleaned the win- 
dows and swept the floor, and polished 
up the handle on the big front door.”’ 
From this obscurity he advanced to 
telegrapher where he came to the at- 
tention of the superintendent, Thomas 
A. Scott, for his courage in sending 
,messages—on his own—directing the 
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clearance of the tracks after a wreck. 
His reward was eventual promotion to 
the superintendency of the Pennsyl- 
vania lines from Pittsburgh to Altoona. 
Mr. Carnegie gave his lantern as a 
token of friendship to Ambrose Ward, 
of Altoona, who cherished it through- 
out his lifetime. Mr. Ward’s daughter, 
Hattie Ward Few, lent the lantern in 
1903 to the Museum as an interesting 
bit of Carnegiana, and recently the 
Museum gained permission to buy it 
from Mrs. Few's daughter, Miss Anna 
S. Few, of Waynesburg. 

The lantern is on permanent display 
in the Hall of Scessleny. 


LIFE IN WASHINGTON 


AMES TRUsLOW Apams, the American 
historian, has written a delightful 
article entitled ‘“‘Kensington Gar- 

dens and Lafayette Square’’ for a 
recent issue of the Yale Review, in 
which he contrasts the intellectual 
atmosphere of London with that of 
New York. In despair he flees from the 
confusion that is New York to the 
scholar’s calm that is Washington. We 
reprint here his compliment to our 
national capital inasmuch as it is under 
Secretary Mellon’s guiding hand that 
Washington is rapidly transforming it- 
self into the most beautiful city in the 
world: 

“After some weeks of New York I 
fled to Washington, known of old and 
this time even more heartily hospitable 
than ever. It may be that Washing- 
tonians are no kinder than the dwellers 
in our other cities, for we are essenti- 
ally a kindly and helpful folk, but 
assuredly there can be few who surpass 
them. The city is also the most beauti- 
ful I know in our own land. The mere 
fact that it contains more trees than any 
other in the world, with Paris second, 
is in itself something for which to be 
deeply grateful. As I sit in my large old- 
fashioned room, with a ginkgo tree 
swaying at one window and with 
wistaria vines drooping over the other, 


both affording a view of Lafayette 
Square with its forest wealth of un- 
usual species, I realize, after the horror 
of almost treeless New York, what 
healing of the spirit there lies in the 
balm of mere hiehiee. 

“Moreover, there is in Washington 
an institution which perhaps should be 
a source of more legitimate pride than 
any other in our whole country. The 
Library of Congress, under the singu- 
larly Cemnabied administration of Dr. 
Herbert Putnam aided by generous 
grants from Congress, has achieved a 
unique position in the world of learn- 
ing. It is not merely that in the sub- 
stantive value of its material and its 
serviceability it now ranks with the 
British Museum and the Bibliothéque 
Nationale but that, thanks to the rare 
vision of the librarian, it has become 
something far more than a mere collec- 
tion of books. In the spirit. which 
animates the entire staff, in the ease of 
access provided to the materials, in all 
the facilities and amenities offered to 
the visiting scholar, it is unlike any 
other institution and, with its accom- 
panying social and intellectual contacts, 
offers as great an inducement to the 
man of letters as can be offered by any 
institution in the world.” 


PROTECTION AND FREE TRADE 


I have read and searched and inquired, but I 
have found nothing new, nothing that did not 
crop up in the days of Pitt and Peel, in the fair 
trade campaign of the 80's, or in Chamberlain's 
campaign for tariff reform in 1904-06. 

But what if other countries refuse to be free 
trade? Free trade remains equally good. It gives 
you the best exchange for your surplus, leaving 
other countries to exchange on worse terms for 
goods made artificially dear. 

The moral argument is equally simple. 
tection is unneighborly. It produces ill will. 
It leads to war. Free trade is neighborly. It 
makes for good will. It makes for peace. Again, 
protection is unjust. It favors one interest at the 
expense of all. It is oo It leads to lobbying 
in Parliament and logrolling. Parties are cor- 
rupted because contributions to party funds are 
made dependent upon the imposition of a tarifi 
which fleeces the whole country for the benefit 
of a group or groups of manufacturers. 

—F. W. Hurst, British economist 


Pro- 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 


THE PRICE OF WAR 


eee: tells us that Croesus said 
to Cyrus, in explaining why he went 
to war: “The oracle told me to go to 
war. No man in his senses would 
voluntarily do so; for, while in peace 
the sons bury their fathers, in war the 
fathers bury their sons. 

Ten million sons were buried by their 
fathers in the World War, and twenty 
million more were grievously wounded. 
Yet, in some states, the preparation for 
the next war is having feverish atten- 
tion. 

Isaiah and Micah, those two old 
Jewish prophets of Jehovah, looking a 
long way down the centuries of the 
future, beheld a time when war would 
cease. Almost in identical language 
they utter this admonition: 


And he shall judge among many people, and 
rebuke strong nations afar off; and they shall 
beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift 
up a sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more. 


We once had a grandfather—a 
preacher—who believed that God had 
reserved America to be peopled only 
when the false systems of the Old 
World were ready to die out. Perhaps 
the voice of God will soon speak 
through the conscience of America, 
rebuking nations afar off, so that they 
shall not learn war any more. If 
America had a leader with courage, 
audacity, eloquence, and wisdom, it 
would be so. But has she? 


CRIMINAL LAWYERS 


HEN Horace Walpole said that a 

lawyer should exercise his last 
talent to get his criminal client free, he 
laid down a rule of conduct which is to 
this day the provoking cause of much 
crime. The lawyer is sworn as an 
officer of the court, and sworn to sup- 
port the Constitution and laws of the 
land; yet, no matter how foul may be 
the offense of his client—robbery, 
murder, or something else—he enters 
upon the defense, not to vindicate the 
law by helping to see that justice is 
done, but to get the criminal released 
from the indictment and restore him to 
liberty where he may continue in a life 
of crime. What is the obligation of a 
lawyer who is defending a criminal 
who has confessed his crime, or where 
the evidence of guilt is overwhelming? 
Plainly he should see that his client 
should be tried according to the rules of 
evidence, that his sanity is established, 
that his constitutional rights are pro- 
tected. This is the clear path of justice. 
But when, in such a case, the jury has 
convicted the man, the lawyer becomes, 
in a sinister sense, a “‘criminal’’ lawyer 
when he goes on to get a new trial ona 
technical point which he himself knows 
is nothing but a plan to release the 
guilty man. And the gang soon learns 
that an unprincipled attorney can wear 
down both the indignation of the 
public and the fighting spirit of the 
prosecution, so that crime is unpunished 
and triumphant. 
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NO EXTRA SESSION 


RESIDENT Hoover has relieved the 
Pieces interests of this country of a 
grave anxiety by his refusal to call an 
extra session of Congress, although 
Senator Borah, Senator La Follette, and 
others urged him to do so. Some of the 
evils which the country has escaped by 
the President’s decision can be under- 
stood from a statement just published 
by Senator La Follette. He says that 
Congress, if called together in extra 
session, would give immediate assis- 
tance to the distressed people in all 
cities, counties, and States. But this is 
being done now by the local organiza- 
tions. He would enact a great public- 
works program. But this could be 
done only by a huge new tax upon the 
people, plunging the country more 
deeply into debt. He would adopt an 
act which would relieve agriculture of 
its low returns. But his proposal re- 
vives all the fallacies of price-fixing 
which have caused so much of the pres- 
ent confusion. Senator La Follette 
would, in short, open the floodgates 
of oratory and of legislation just at a 
time when the golden silence of an 
absent Congress will enable the country 
to go on with the essential work of 
healing, which it could not do if the 
Washington orators were using their 
voices to create throughout the nation 
a brooding fear of threatened attack 
and rash legislation. 


WAS IZAAK WALTON A NATURE 
FAKIR? 


Or summer, when we were visiting 
Skibo Castle, Mr. Carnegie took us 
for a drive over a part of his vast estate 
in the far north of Scotland, and when 
we had arrived at a waterfall in the 
swift-flowing brook, we all alighted 
from the car, and our host told us that 
we should now behold one of Nature’s 
mysteries—he was going to show us 
how the salmon came back to the sea 
every summer into that particular part 
of the fresh-water stream in which they 


were born. Many of them were spawned, 
he said, in pools above this waterfall, 
which was fully eight feet high, with 
quite a strong and heavy fall of water, 
yet we would see how easily the sal- 
mon, moved by the irresistible homing 
instinct, would overcome this physical 
obstacle. And immediately we be- 
came witnesses to the mystery. A 
salmon shot up across the breast of the 
waterfall, with the swiftness of an 
arrow discharged from a’bow, and made 
his way into the quieter waters beyond; 
and then another, and another. Now 
and then a fish would make the jump 
seemingly without calculating the re- 
sistance of the falling water, and would 
be carried back into the swirling pool 
below, but a second effort was always 
successful. When winter comes, the 
fish go out to the sea, enjoying the life 
there until summer again calls them 
home. 

Now, in reading for the twentieth 
time Izaak Walton's ‘‘Compleat 
Angler’ the other day, we came across 
an astonishing discrepancy in his de- 
scription of this homing journey of the 
salmon. The famous apostle, guardian, 
and guide of all fishermen says: 


Next I shall tell you that though they [the 
salmon] make very hard shift to get out of the 
fresh rivers into the sea, yet they will make 
harder shift to get out of the salt into the fresh 
rivers, to spawn, or possess the pleasures that they 
have formerly found in them. . . . Concerning 
which take this also out of Michael Drayton, my 
honest old friend, as he tells it you in his ‘‘Poly- 
olbion"’: 


‘Here, when the laboring fish does at the foot 
arrive, 
And finds that by his strength he does but 
vainly strive; 
His tail takes in his mouth and, bending like 
a bow 
That's to full compass drawn, aloft himself 
doth throw.” 


Walton goes on to indorse Drayton's 
absurd picture of the salmon taking his 
tail in his mouth and, after thus making 
a hoop of himself, rolling up the water- 
fall, and even if he fails the first time, 
still keeping his tail in his mouth until 
he succeeds the second time, but with- 
out letting go of his tail until he has 
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safely reached the upper part of the 
water. 

Walton's statement is utterly falla- 
cious. We have seen these fish jump the 
waterfalls many times, and have studied 
photographs showing just how they 
do it, some of these pictures having 
appeared in ‘‘Forest and Stream’’; but 
we have never seen them with their 
tails in their mouths, and unless the 
world of Izaak Walton's ardent dis- 
ciples can now prove his story to be 
correct, does not the famous angler 
sink into a mere teller of fanciful tales 
which run contrary to Nature? 


RADIO TALKS 


[Broadcast over WCAE on Monday evenings at 7:15 
under the auspices of the Educational Section of the 
Carnegie Museum. The programs are part of a new 
series, ‘We Learn to Live,”’ given by the science staffs 
of the University of Pittsburgh, the City Health De- 
partment, and the Museum. | 


SEPTEMBER 


21—‘‘Some Moth Beauties That Bear Watch- 
ing,’’ by W. R. Sweadner, University 
Department of Zoology. 

28—‘‘The Measuring-worm Moth,"’ by Mr. 
Sweadner. 


OctToBER 


5—'‘The Menace of the House Fly,’’ by Dr. 
C. B. Maits, director of Public Health. 

12—*‘Malaria,"’ by Dr. Maits. 

19—‘‘How the Mosquito Failed to Veto the 
the Panama Canal,’’ by Jane A. White, 
assistant curator of Museum Education. 


26—*'Sleeping Sickness,’’ by Dr. Maits. 


FREE LECTURES 


22—‘The Development of the International,’’ 
by Homer Saint-Gaudens, director of Fine 
Arts, Carnegie Institute. 8:15 p.m. in 
Music Hall. 

2g—‘‘The International,’’ by Royal Cortissoz, 
art editor, New York Herald Tribune. 
8:15 p.m. in Music Hall. 


LIBERTY 


I fear you do not fully comprehend the dangers 
of abridging the liberties of the people. Nothing 
but the very sternest necessity can ever justify it. 
A government had better go to the very extremes 
of toleration than do aught that could be construed 
as an interference with or to jeopardize in any 
degree the common rights of its citizens. 

— ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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